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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 
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MES. HEDWIG AND MARGARET AWDRIE, 


THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A BRIGHT HOUR, 


“You seemed to know nothing of Edward Fairfax, 
Miss Awdrie, when first I had the pleasure of seeing 
you?” said Martin, when they were again alone. 

“Really it was no seeming: I did not know any- 
thing.” 

“But you must have some data to go on, I think, 
respecting him now ?” 

“Oh, it’s surprising how little some can be satisfied 
with. This much, however, I will tell you: [have learnt 
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more concerning him since your visit than I think you 
know; and what I have learnt, your report of him and 
his father enables me better to understand.” 

“May I ask ” said Martin, with an inquiring 
look, but stopping short in his speech. 

“No, you may not; or, what would be more civil to 
say, if you do, I may not answer you. Not that there is 
a novel-in-three-volumes secret at the bottom of it; 
but some parts I may tell, and some parts I may not ; 
and that is such a confusion to my weak brains, that, if 
I do not shut up the cage entirely, I shall be sure to let 
the wrong bird fly. An interview with him will take 
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much of the burthen from me. This, perhaps, will help 
to explain my proposal for to-morrow.” 

To this speech Martin could not have replied had he felt 
inclined 5 for his mother and Jessica entered the room. 

Jessica ldoked pale and languid, but tranquil, and her 
eyes rested admiringly on Margaret, following her when 
she moved, and almost kindling when she spoke. 

But Mrs. Hedwig would not allow much time for 
conversation; she well knew that her husband expected 
Margaret in the study. She would have preferred to 
look at and listen to her in her friendly and. vivacious 
chit-chat; but the call to the study took away from her 
all enjoyment. 

* T think, love, as Jessica will have so much of your 
company, and my husband must so soon lose it, I must 
beg you to pay him a visit. He seldom invites any one 
to his study, and I know he will feel hurt if you refuse 
to give him—halfan-hour, say.” 

“T must beg Mr. Hedwig to go before me, then, and 
tell him the truth of me,” said Margaret. “I am no 
scholar, and don’t know in.the least how to talk to 
one.’ 

“T think, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig, “ he is quite 
satisfied that you ave a scholar, aid won't question or 
tease you, or want you to talk; he will like you to listen 
to him, and it will please him very much to think you 

said Martin. 


understand him.” 

“ My mother is quite right,” “His pet 
companion is an intelligent listener.” 

“ Very well,” said Margaret, with half'a sigh, “ if it 
will give him any satisfaction; but you must come too, 
Mr. Hedwig. I protest against being shut up alone 
there.” 

Martin declared his readiness, and they were in the 
passage, when a startling knock arrested them. It 
brought Mrs, Hedwig out of the parlour, and she stood 
by them as Eliza, looking ominously at her mistress, 
passed them to open the door. 

“Tt's a telegram, ma’am,” said Eliza, who looked as 
much as to say, “ When will the stars go right in their 
courses again, and give us back a quiet house P” 

The telegram was from E. F. to Martin Hedwig, 
and contained no more than “ Left Quiver Street.” 

“Upset again!” cried Margaret; “how provoking! 
What is to be done now ?” 

“He must bo left to his fate,” 
evidently what he desires.” 

‘People don’t always desire what is good for them,” 
she answered, a little sharply. 

“Very true,” Martin replied, bowing. 

“What time should we have started had we gone 
to-morrow ?” she asked. 

“The 740. train would have been the best,” he 
answered. 

“Let us go on to the study,” she said. “TIT can think 
things over while I am listening to your father, and you 
must help me out if I look absent.” 

“Will it make you change your mind again, love P” 
asked Mrs. Hedwig. 

“ Yes—no—I can hardly tell yet,” said Margaret. 

“'Then how about the bonnets, love ?” she said, with 
a perplexed air; ‘there will be no time for packing in 
the morning.” 

“Oh, poor bonnets! Pray give them the benefit of 
the doubt; anything is better than that you should have 
more trouble to-night. We can easily leave them be- 
hind, and never miss them. What does a little thing 
like ths ut want with so many ? I ama head taller nearly, 
and have only one.” 

But Mrs 


said Martin; “it is 
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having proper bonnets for proper uses: one for best, 
one for common, and one for medium oceasio such 
as travelling. Aud she returned te Jessica, meditating 
on what was best to be done. 

The Professor recciyed Margaret with a wave of the 
hand and a profound reverence, such 4 he would have 
greeted a Muse or Minerva herself with, had either .of 
them irradiated his study. In fact, he spoke as if he 
had prepared a little speech, interlarded with Latin 
and Greek, in which he felicitated himself on so happy 
an occasion. 

Margaret looked imploringly at Martin for help, and 
was about to declare that she was altogether unworthy of 
such honours, when she found herself pinned in a chair, 
while the exulting Professor selected from his papers 
one with which to begin the treat he had promised her. 

Would it ever end? what jargon was it compounded 
of? The Professor sat in his chair, opposite to her, as 
he rehearsed it, looking sometimes at it as it lay on the 
knee he was nursing, but more frequently fixing his 
brilliant black eyes on her face, to mark and enjoy the 
effect he was producing. 

It was intolerable, in her present state of mind, to be 
foreed from the one thing she wanted to think of, and 
be compelled to listen to what she would at sey time 
have fled from. 

“T shall scream in a minute,” she whispered, with a 
gasp, to Martin, as the Professor stopped to look at 
some papers. 

Martin passed his hand over his face, to hide an irre- 
pressible langh. 

“Did you notice this periphrasis P” asked the Pro- 
fessor, returning to the charge. “Graceful; I thought 
it better than a direct statement. The——” 

“I am fond of direct statements,” said Margaret, 
feeling she must speak or scream. 

The Professér looked at her, 

“ But when the truth is better approached slowly, as 
the refulgence of day bursts not on us with sudden 
flash, but prepares us for its splendour by a gentle 
increase, surely then you would use periphrasis P” And 
his bright eye glanced from her to Martin, and back 
again to her. 

There was something so earnest in his tone, as if it 
was no trifling matter to him that his periphrasis should 
reccive the cold shoulder, that Margaret did not answer 
with the truth that she had entirely forgotten what a 
periphrasis was, although she had been made acquainted 
with the whole family of figures of speech by Dr. 
Vaughan in the days of her childhood, She sat silent, 
looking rather blank, 

Tho Professor took this for a resolute maintaining of 
her opinion, which, notwithstanding, she was too modest 
to oppose to his. . 

“ Perhaps you would have preferred its being put in 
the form of meiosis. There might have been sufficient 
disguise in that, which would have the effect of prepara- 
tion. Let me see how it would read.” And, taking 


pen, ink, and a fragment of paper, he turned to the 


table to alter the disputed sentence. 

“Pray leave it,’ said Margaret, in despair. “I 
have no doubt you are right, and shall not be able to 
hear the whole if we delay.” 

“ Good,” said the Proféssor, equally pleased with the 
concession and the expressed apprehension. -“ I think 
if you will calmly examine the passage at your leisure 
(I will lend you the manuscript: I know it will be safe 
with you), you will come over to me.” 

Then, resuming his attitude of repose, he recom- 
menced his recitation. 
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“T think, love, we must come to supper,” said Mrs. 
Hedwig, putting her head in at the door. “ Miss 


. Awdrie is tired: it is getting late; she may want to be 


early to-morrow, and—the eggs are poached.” 

* Oh, bane of delight!” cried the Professor, forgetting 
the Greek ode he had written in her praise ; “as if there 
were not better feasts than mere animal cravings want. 
You have interrupted me, as you always do, in the very 
crisis, and spoilt the finest strophe I ever put to 
paper.” 

“T’m very sorry, love; I never like anything to be 
spoiled,” said Mrs. Hedwig, gently, but not frightened, 
being well acquainted with the value of such indignant 
bursts; “it was to save the eggs from being spoiled 
that I came. You are very fond of an egg poached, 
with a slice of ham, you know.” 

The savoury smell of the ham floated in through the 
open door, and acted favourably on the Professor's mind ; 
for, though he declaratively despised animal cravings, 
he was a good eater, however philosophical he looked 
while eating, and had, as his wife had said, an undeni- 
able attachment to poached eggs and ham. 

So, laying down the paper with a resigned air, he 
said to Margaret, with a grim smile, “ Mrs. Hedwig 
insinuates, 

‘ He who feels contempt 
For any living thing hath faculties 
Which he hath never used.’ 


Ham and eggs have lived. Let us adjourn. 


* What though the bow! 

Flame not with costly juice ? 

The shepherd’s homely curds, 

His cold, thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

Are far beyond a prince’s delicates, 

And viands sparkling in a golden cup ;’ 
taking in the adjuncts,” he added, as he, with formal 
gallantry, led Margaret to the parlour. 

Mrs. Hedwig turned round upon him with an arch 
look that she occasionally wore, and which Margaret's 
company had called forth more than once. “I think, 
love, you willlike our beer better than shepherd’s curds 
ad whey; for I dare say it was whey he had in his 
bottle.” 

Margaret, who breathed freely now thatshe had escaped 
from the study, laughed heartily, and Martin joined, and, 
with the supper before him, and some of the best beer 
frothing in the jug, with Margaret’s presence to excite, 
the Professor, instead of being offended at his wife’s pre- 
sumption, looked urbane and smiled, and said he thought 
the critical nature of the remark made it rather valuable. 
“Tt has more in it than many of those of Shakespearian 
commentators,” he said. “ What historical character, 
Miss Awdrie, is the sun of your system ?” he asked, as 
he felt the genial effects of the supper, and warmed 
into conversation in a surprising way. 

* You mean what character most excites my admira- 
tion, claims my respect, attracts my notice, fixes my 


attention, draws out my affections, and calls on me for 4 


imitation ?” asked Margaret. 

The Professor was arrested in the act of eating a 
choice morsel. He laid his fork down. 

“I must consider your analytical answer. 
think you have enunciated every point.” 

“Tell me your hero, and you shall have mine,” said 
Margaret, laughing. 

“ A fair challenge ; but—but will you take your privi- 
lege, being a lady, and declare first ?” 

* With all my heart,” said Margaret; “ but mine is a 
heroine.” 


Again was the Professor obliged to lay down his 
fork, 


Yes, I 





“A heroine! Well, I am only more impatient to 
know. Certainly, your sex has been a prolific source 
of pleasure in the lighter paths of literature; but, as phi- 
losophers—well, there have been some great—let me 
see. But I must not mention them—no. Is your 
heroine bright because she shone in an age of obscurity P 
as did——. But I mustn’t give names,” he added, again 
correcting himself. 

“She is of an age when light is flooding in on all 
sides, from all sorts of men and all sorts of women ; when 
wonder is almost exhausted, and hardly anything, one 
would imagine, remains to be found out or said.” 

“ She is of this day P” asked the Professor, wound up 
to the highest pitch, and leaving past ages, through 
which he had been busily running, searching every 
country and century, to collect the notables of the 
present. 

“Don’t go far,” said Margaret. “ My beau idéal of 
philosophy personified is—Mrs. Hedwig.” 

A great sensation was produced by this unexpected 
avowal. 

Mrs. Hedwig laughed ; the Professor, who was disap- 
pointed, looked grave; but Margaret entered on a spi- 
rited defence of her assertion, and maintained her posi- 
tion by showing how, on Lord Bacon’s principles, true 
philosophy was exemplified in her heroine. 

All that Mrs. Hedwig understood of the brisk fire 
that passed was that she was being battled about ; but, 
as it was all in very good humour, and as her husband 
was in excellent spirits, and Martin looked interested, 
and Jessica’s usually deiected face wore a smile of amuse- 
ment and happiness, she was as indifferent as to the 
issue of the combat as she was innocent of the mode in 
which it was conducted. 

“You mustn’t think of leaving us to-morrow, love,” 
she said, as she took Margaret to her room; “ you know 
you must have kept your guardian in suspense if you 
had gone with Martin to-morrow ; and I assure you, the 
Professor is so much pleased with your company, it will 
be quite a kindness to stay.” 

“Of course, Mr. Hedwig—your son—will not go 
to-morrow ?” said Margaret. 

“No, love, it would be useless; he has written to 
Mr. Fairfax, and inclosed the telegram: he will go to 
his work to-morrow.” 

“No his work ?” asked Margaret. 

“Yes, love; he is a tutor in the High School. We 
hope some day he will be able to become a barrister ; 
but poor people must wait for opportunities, you know.” 

Margaret suddenly thought of the difference the re- 
duction in their income, from the removal of Jessica, 
would make to them. She felt troubled, and looked so. 

“ Are you sorry about Martin ?” asked Mrs. Hedwig. 
“Tam not. He is very young yet; and perhaps he 
will learn things by having to wait that he never would 
have done if he had had it all smooth. I am quite con- 
tent; and I hope he is. Dear Martin !” 

“You are right, no doubt; they who wrestle grow 
strong. But (as if putting away that thought for the 
present) I want to ask you something.” 

“ Yes, love, anything; but I cannot stop more than 
ten minutes: the Professor will want me by then. I 
never leave him up by himself; and I told Martin to 
go to bed in ten minutes, for he looked so tired.” 

“I won’t keep you. What time does your son go 2” 

“Very early, love: he breakfasts at six. The High 
School is a mile off, and he must be there at seven.” 

“ All right,” said Margaret; ‘then I will say good- 
night now.” 

Mrs. Hedwig looked surprised. 

M 2 
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“T will tell you what I have to say to-morrow,” said 
Margaret, laughing; “it might disturb your sleep if I 
did it to-night.” 

“Nothing does that but the toothache, or a smell 
of fire, love,” answered Mrs. Hedwig; but, finding 
there was no more wanted of her that night, she took a 
last look round the room, to see if Eliza had been vigi- 
lant in providing all comforts, and, kissing her guest 
affectionately, left her to her own thoughts. 


CHAPTER XV,—MORE SURPRISES, 
Lone sat Margaret that night: the last few days and 
their strong excitements had greatly tried her. 

“T can’t read to profit,” she exclaimed, closing her 
Bible ; then, reopening it, she said again, “Is not this 
the time of all others to read? When did I ever want 
guidance, wisdom, strength, more P” 

And so she sat for a while reading ; but soon her eye 
traced the words without her mind receiving them, and 
she was involved in labyrinths of thought, conjured up 
more particularly by the recent past. 

“ What a rabble of anxieties and foolish ideas is press- 
ing on me, hiding from me the only help! I wish I 
could give them an effectual avaunt /” she mentally 
cried, rising and laying aside her Bible. 

“ Certainly, I am not seeking my own pleasure in all 
this. How gladly would I be ignorant of what the last 
fortnight has taught me! Yes, of eourse! how benevolent 
that! glad not to know of that which calls for self- 
denial! oh, brave Margaret !” 

She looked anything but pleased with herself as she 
made these reflections. 

“Well, the more need of pity from the very fount of 
pity,” she said, after a review of certain springs of action 
open only to herself and the eye that can never be 
deceived. 

And so she determined to pray —to close her eyes and 
ears and memory, and think only of her need, and of 
Him who could supply it. 

The issue was a happy one; she became calm, and 
able to resign her will tothe future. “ Oh, the bliss of 
becoming a little child!” she exclaimed; “ the slightest 
approach to it is worth a king’s ransom.’ 

She rose and drew the window-curtain with the early 
day. The houses opposite were all fast asleep: not a 
shutter open, not a curtain drawn, not a blind raised, In 
the security of loneliness she remained at the window, 
not seeing the things she looked on, but lost in thought 
as to her day’s work. She had stood there some time, 
when she suddenly became aware that she was not the 
only waking one in North Town Street ; a figure, arrayed 
like herself in night drapery, stood at the window oppo- 
site ; immediately restoring the curtain to its place, she 
began, early as it was, todress. “ How delightful that 
the hours of inaction are past,” she exclaimed. “ Onward / 
that’s the motto; onward and upward. Ay, it is not 
onward, whatever it may seem, unless it is wpward.” 

And, seating herself by the window, she was soon ab- 
sorbed in the study of her Bible, not at all aware that 
six searching eyes were fastened on her; yes, all the 
eyes of all the Parsonses were as busy trying to read her 
as she was with her book. 

“It’s Miss Awdrie,” said sister; “she was up full 
an hour and a half ago. I went to the window (not 
being able to sleep) because I fancied I heard wheels, 
and I thought the ’bus was coming to fetch some one, 
and there she was, looking straight at our house.” 

“ We'll call early,” said Jemima ; to which sister and 
Jane cordially assented. While they were thus felicitat- 
ing themselves on the hoped-for resolution of their past 





doubts, she through whom they hoped it was to come 
was meditating a cruel disappointment to them, poor 
ladies. She continued reading, from time to time 
raising her eyes and looking down the street, and then 
turning again to her book. At last a decided closing of 
the street door made her rise, and she stood, and, behold- 
ing Martin cross the street, watched him till he had 
passed quite out of sight. 

“There's something in the wind about Martin,” said 
Jane, who had witnessed the movement and the long, 
earnest look. 

But why she should have got up so early, and drest 
so soon, merely to sit at the window and watch him down 
the street, when she might have gone down into the little 
parlour and have had an early breakfast with him, they 
could not divine. 

“ Unless,” said sister, “ it is merely a romantic attach- 
ment, and not a settled engagement ; it would hardly be 
corzect in that case.” 

But wouldn’t they call early, and wouldn’t they find 
out then whether it was a romantic attachment or a 
settled engagement ! 

“Dear love,” said Mrs. Hedwig to Margaret, as she 
entered the parlour ten minutes after Martin had left 
the house, in her bonnet and shawl. 

“ Good morning; I am going to beg a little breakfast, 
and to astonish you, and to pray that you won’t try and 
talk me into prudence, but give me hearty encourage- 
ment, and promise to tell nobody where I’m gone till I 
have come back.” 

Mrs. Hedwig stood with Martin’s cup in her hand— 
she never allowed him to leave without her having seen 
him take his cocoa—in fact, without having made it ready 
for him with her own hands. 

She was too much moved at what she heard and what 
she saw to give a proper answer; so, with hér unfailing 
discretion, she made none at all, but stood still, waiting 
for more tangible information. 

*“T am going to Quiver Street, to look up Edward 
Fairfax,” said Margaret, in a determined tene. 

“ Alone?” asked Mrs. Hedwig, who, if she had been 
at all excitable, would certainly have dropped the cup; 
but she was not, happily for her husband and his 
crockery; so she only put it back on the table as if she 
really could not hold it any longer. 

“ Alone !” said Margaret, “and my train is 7.40; and 
I have been up ever since—oh, very early; and I am 
very hungry, and have barely time to eat all I want, and 
get to the station. So, dear Mrs. Hedwig, don’t frighten 
me with that look of horror and astonishment, but give 
me the rest of the cocoa.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, seeing that Mrs. Hedwig still 
seemed hard of belief, and made no attempt to move, 
“it’s quite true; you will set me down for a crazy 
Kate till you know all about it, and then you will own I 
am right.” 

“ Well, love,” said Mrs. Hedwig at last, “ you ought 
to know best; but does your guardian know P” 

* Know that I am going alone to the haunt of a 
young reprobate, the very letters of whose name he 
detests as. they stand together? No: of course not; I 
should never hear the last of it if he did; and he would 
send police after me rather than let me follow out my 
devices, too, which would be. more provoking still.” 

“ But ought you to do what he would object to, 
love ?” 

“ He objected to my giving up the property,” answered 
Margaret. 

“True ; but this, love—it seems so strange for a young 
girl like you.” 
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“Young girl!’ said Margaret; “do I look like a 
voung girl? It is long since I felt like one.” 

“But you are young; and if Dr. Vaughan should hear 
of your going from this house alone—I didn’t like your 
going with Martin; but without him is 

“Tl be honest with you,” said Margaret; “ I like that 
much better. He would have hampered me, and got in 
my way; I was glad to hear him say it was useless. As 
to Dr. Vaughan, I promise he shall never reflect on you : 
in all probability he will never know it; if he does, he 
will scold me till he hasn’t a breath left, and I shall wait 
in resigned patience till that happy state of things 
comes to pass. Do give me some cocoa, my kind friend, 
and be happy about me; I am, next to you, the most 
discreet woman in England.” 

Mrs. Hedwig couldn’t help smiling; but there was a 
look of concern on her face as she prepared to give Mar- 
garet her breakfast : for, as to inducing her to change her 
mind, she was convinced she should not be able to do 
that; so she made no further remonstrance. 

“T shall take a return ticket, and hope to be back 
to-night,” she said, as she ate her breakfast, with less 
appetite than she had boasted of possessing. 

* To-night !” exclaimed Mrs. Hedwig; “ oh, surely, yes, 
you will come back to-night. Where could you go, 
love?” And her face became downright anxious. 

“T may find friends in those parts that I can plunder 
of a night’s lodging and a supper—not like last night’s, 
but what will satisfy me; so be under no concern if I 
don’t walk in before bed-time. Be swre I shall come to 
no harm: I am in the way of duty, and that is always 
really the way of safety. You will own that.” 

“Yes, love; but are you sure it is the path of duty ?” 

“TI believe it to be so, and while I do, as it is one 
beset with disagreeables, I think I must be right.” 

Mrs. Hedwig began to consider ; but, seeing that Mar- 
garet had left the ham on her plate untasted, entreated 
her at least to finish her breakfast. : 

“Positively, no. I cannot breathe if I eat more. 
Cocoa is too substantial, youknow. I think I will give 
the ham to good Miss Parsons as I pass; she has been 
up as long as I have, and must want her breakfast.” 

Margaret then described the vision of the morning, 
and told how she had caught glimpses of night-caps 
peeping between the curtains from time to time, as she 
sat watching Martin out. 

“TI wish I had been there !” said Mrs. Hedwig. “If I 
had known you had been up so early, I should have 
come to see about you, and then I could have stopped 
Martin.” And, notwithstanding Margaret’s gaiety, it 
was with no pleasant feeling she let her out softly, that 
the closing door might not disturb the Professor, who 
would have felt injured if again disturbed after Martin’s 
understood interruption of his slumber had ceased. 

“Eliza shall go with you to the station, love,” said 
Mrs. Hedwig ; “I can do without her. And as to letting 
you go alone, I couldn’t think of it; xo, Pl do what I 
can.” 

So, in spite of Margaret’s vehement entreaty that she 
would not enforce her wish, though she could not but 
feel that, with her determined habit of losing her way or 
every possible opportunity, it was a happy precaution, 
Eliza went. 

“ Have you got the address, love ?” said Mrs. Hedwig, 
following her over the door-step. 

“ Here,” said Margaret, touching her forehead; “I 
learnt it last night from the little red-book.” 

“That's well,” said Mrs. Hedwig, gently closing the 
oor. 

Now, if the Miss Parsonses had not been accidentally 
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away from the windows during the flight of Margaret, it 
is hard to say what the effect would have been on their 
nervous system. As it was; they were only in time to see 
Eliza return alone; and where she could have been at 
such an early hour was a question of much consideration, 
involving grave doubts. 

“Tf she had brought anything back with her,” said 
Miss Parsons. 

“Or if it hadn’t been too early for the post,” said 
Miss Jane. 

“ Or if she had come up the other end of the street, 
where she might have taken something to Martin,’ 
said Miss Jemima. 

And to think of sparing her, with company in the 
house ; of course it couldn’t have been a trifle. 

In the course of their experience as observers of men 
and manners, the Parsons family declared they had 
never seen such strange people as Professor and Mrs. 
Hedwig and their belongings. But had they not said the 
same of the Robinsons, the Simpsons, and the Norths, 
and of every individual family in the street P? Of course 
they had; therefore there was less force in the asse- 
veration. 


HINTS ON LEGAL TOPICS. 
VII.—MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS. 
By this term is generally understood that very common 
class of instruments which are executed ky a husband 
and wife on the eve of their marriage, whilst both parties 
are, as the lawyers say, swi juris, and capable of dealing 
as they please with their respective properties. 

The necessity for a marriage settlement, in the case 
of a woman about to marry, resides in the simple fact, 
that, by the act of marriage, she makes a present to her 
husband of the rents and proceeds of all her real estate 
during the marriage, or, if they should have a child born 
alive, during the period of the husband’s life; and of all 
her personal estate, including money, stock, furniture, 
goods, chattels, and all her leasehold property abso- 
lutely. ‘To this may be added, that every legacy which 
is given to the wife, and falls in during the marriage, 
belongs absolutely to the husband, whether of lease- 
holds, money, stock in the funds, or any: other kind of 
personalty. 

It often happens that young ladies about to be mar- 
ried, though perhaps not wholly ignorant of the con- 
sequences of marriage, through motives of delicacy and 
affection, are ready without scruple to make this great 
sacrifice in favour of the husband, upon whose attach- 
ment and devotion they rely. But in such a case the 
friends of the fiancée are generally successful in pre- 
venting such an abandonment of all that she possesses 
to a man who, however honourably disposed, may be 
unsuccessful in business, or may fail in a speculation, or 
who may consume’ his wife’s substance, as well as his 
own, in a thousand ways which are neither dishonest 
nor in themselves reprehensible. 

Much discussion has been raised about this subject of 
late; and in particular, in a leading monthly periodical, 
some arguments were brought forward which attracted 
public attention. ‘“ Why,” it was said, “should a 
woman’s property be tied up in such a way as to be out 
of the reach of the very man who, in all probability, will 
have more of her society than any one else; who will be 
the father of her children, and upon whose conduct her 
happiness will almost wholly depend? Who is to be 
trusted with her property if such a man is not? Is he 
not likely to be more deeply interested in her welfare 
than even her father or her brother, from whose circles 
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of society she will be gradually withdrawn, and of whom 
she will see only a very little, and at rare intervals? 
and why should not her property and her husband’s be 
thrown into a common stock, to be used for the advantage 
of both, under his management ?” 

To these very plausible arguments, however, there is 
generally felt to be a conclusive answer. A man may 
be very deeply and truly enamoured of a woman, and 
yet be the worst possible guardian of her property. The 
state of a lover’s affections may be manifest to all around 
him; but his prudence, discretion, and self-control must 

de matters of speculation. Nay, even were he avery 
Rupert in energy and a Walsingham in prudence, dis- 
aster may befall him and bring his fortunes to shipwreck, 
So that, to all those who would desire rather to protect 
and shelter their daughters or sisters from the dangers 
of life than to animate them to gain its prizes, a settle- 
ment of property strongly recommends itself. Often, 
where the husband is in trade, such an arrangement is 
desired by both parties to the marriage contract, inas- 
much as the wife’s means, though incapable of being 
used as capital, may be a resource for both in the event 
of the husband’s failure, as being placed, by the con- 
sideration of marriage, out of the reach of his creditors. 

In very many cases, however, of the marriage of a 
young woman, whose parents are living, there is no 
option left to her or her intended. Either the property 
she possesses is already given to her separate use, or her 
parents, in whose hands rests the power of distributing 
their children’s property amongst them, refuse to 
appoint the daughter’s share except by way of settle- 
ment. Where the father surrenders part of his own 
fortune to endow his daughter, it is particularly unrea- 
sonable that he should be asked to place at the absolute 
control of a stranger, although the husband of his 
daughter, the fund which is destined for her support. 
Very naturally he refuses so to do, and thus leaves to 
the young couple no alternative. 

But, besides the interest of the wife, there is that of 
the children to be consulted. Children are the great 
bond of common interest between all the contracting 
parties to a marriage settlement, and for their welfare, 
not only husband and wife, but the parents of both 
husband and wife, are all equally anxious to make pro- 
vision. The duty of a husband to put property into 
settlement for the benefit of his unborn children is one 
about which much may be said. Men of enterprise are 
unwilling to reduce their means, and moralists may 
fancy they are depriving themselves, by so doing, of an 
instrument of control over their families; but, in the 
majority of cases, love of absolute dominion, and unwil- 
lingness to surrender ever a fraction of the ownership 
in property, even for the manifest advantage of one’s 
offspring, is the prevailing motive. If a duty, it is at 
least considered one of “ imperfect obligation.” 

But, as has been observed already, in the case of landed 
estates, this act of self-sacrificing forethought on the 
part of a parent is one of the surest foundations of 
family success. By settling a suitable portion of his 
property on his future children, a father, especially if 
not in trade, and not a speculator, enriches his children 
without impoverishing himself, whilst, by neglecting to 
do so, he impoverishes his children without enriching 
himself. In the case of the woman, a provision for 
children is almost always effected as a matter of course ; 
and most frequently, in the case of the man, it is insisted 
upon as the contribution which he is called upon to 
make towards the support of his family, or the price 
which he pays for having them provided for to the 


Settlements, therefore, are of almost universal resort 
on the marriage of females possessed of any, even a 
small, amount of property, and are quite as useful and 
advantageous in the case of the poor as of the rich, 

We have spoken, however, of gifts to a woman’s 
separate use; and a few words on this subject may not 
be out of place here. If a husband formally makes an 
allowance to his wife for housekeeping, or for pin- 
money, or if a separate maintenance be settled on her 
before marriage, the wife is entitled to all savings out of 
such allowances for her separate use. This right has 
been strongly contested; and it was asked, says Lord 
St. Leonards, in an important case in the House of 
Lords, with reference to the wife of a noble duke, 
“Shall it be said that this lady may dress herself like a 
peasant’s wife; may lay out £10 a year on her own per- 
sonal expenses ; may give no money, either in charity to 
the poor or in largesse to her servants, her attendants, 
or her maidens; that she may in every respect spare 
every expense upon her person, and hoard her pin- 
money; and that she has a right to do so, in neglect of 
the rank and in spite of the authority of her husband?” 
The result arrived at was, that “the wife cannot be com- 
pelled to spend her allowance in dress, ornaments, gifts, 
or charity; nor can her husband withhold payment of 
the pin-money, though she be a miser and a slattern.” 
In fact, to interfere with a married lady’s rights in this 
respect would be to destroy the very object of the pro- 
vision. But, adds Lord St. Leonards, “her right to 
demand from her husband what her pin-money ought 
to supply her with is a very different question.” 

It has long been the practice, by a sort of analogy to 
this rule, to make gifts of land or of money to a female 
in express terms, “ to her separate use,” a formula which 
has the effect of giving her, when married, the same 
power of disposition over property as if she were single. 
(There is some importance in the use of the words 
“ separate use,” or “ sole and separate use,” inasmuch as 
such expressions as, “for her own use and benefit,” or 
“to be paid into her hands,” will not be effectual.) She 
can then sell the land (if this is not specially pro- 
hibited), or dispose of the money as she pleases. But 
this arrangement being found to be a very inadequate 
protection, as married women are constantly liable to 
be persuaded, or pressed, or even threatened to make 
gifts of their separate property to their husbands, it is 
usual to add the words “but without power of anticipa- 
tion,” by which is meant that she can dispose of the 
income as it falls due, but cannot “ anticipate” her 
future rents or dividends by a sale or gift of the capital. 
Tt used to be considered essential that trustees should 
be appointed, to whom the wife’s real and personal 
separate estate should be conveyed, they being the legal 
owners, but holding in trust for her. This is now de- 
cided to be unnecessary. If landed estate is devised to 
a married lady for her sole and separate use, the land 
vests in the husband during the marriage; but he is 
her trustee, and liable to account to her for the rents; 
and if she is disposed to sell, and is not prohibited from 
so doing by a clause against anticipation, he probably 
might be compelled to join her in disposing of the estate, 
accounting, of course, for the proceeds to her. 

Whether, however, a lady’s property be given to her 
for her separate use or not, it is equally necessary that 
she should make a settlement before marriage, if she 
wishes to insure a certain provision to her children. 

Let us suppose, then, the wife possessed of a rever- 
sionary interest in some of the Government funds after 
the death of her parents, and that her father is willing 





extent of the wife’s property. 


to advance to her some shares of his own in a railway 
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or other company: the course pursued is this—two 
trustees are selected, into whose names the shares are 
transferred. The settlement, which is a deed to which 
the husband and wife, the wife’s father, and the trustees 
are parties, makes mention of the transfer, and then 
contains a gift by the wife of her interest in the fund, 
after her parent’s death, to the same trustees. The 
trustees are then directed to hold the shares, and the 
fund, when it falls in, upon trust to pay the dividends 
to the wife for life, to her separate use, without power of 
anticipation; then to the husband for his life, if he sur- 
vives her, or (if he be in trade) until such an event as 
his bankruptcy, or his attempt to assign his interest; 
and, after the death of the survivor of them, to the 
children, as the husband and wife or the survivor may 
appoint ; and, if they make no appointment, to the chil- 
dren in equal shares. Thus the parents have the full 
qjoyment of the income during their lives; after their 
deaths the property itself goes to their children. If 
there are no children, it reverts to the wife and her 
relations. As for the husband’s part in the transaction, 
if he be possessed of shares or stock, they are trans- 
ferred in the same way to the trustees; if of a rever- 
sionary share in stocks or securities, it is handed over 
to the trustees in like manner; and the trustees hold it 
upon similar trusts, only in this instance for the husband, 
first, for his life, then to the wife, if she survives, for 
her life, and then to the children; this part of the pro- 
perty, if there be no children, reverting to his family 
and not to hers. 

If the husband be unable to settle any present pro- 
perty, it is usual for him to insure his life for the benefit 
of the wife and children ; or he covenants to pay a certain 
sum of money to the trustees, which sum, however, he 
is not, perhaps, compellable to raise and pay during his 
life. 

Landed estates may be conveyed in a similar manner; 
but this process is attended with more complexity. Not 
unfrequently, however, the trustees are empowered to 
buy land, or perhaps a house, at the request of the 
husband and wife. Provisions are inserted for raising 
sums of money for the advancement of the children in 
life whilst their parents are living, and for their main- 
tenance and education, should they become orphans 
whilst under age. 

Practically, one of the most important features of a 
settlement, especially of late years, is that which is tech- 
nically termed the “power of varying securities.” 
Until a very few years since, it was the rule of the Court 
of Chancery that trustees should invest moneys coming 
to their hands only in Government stock; that is to 
say,in the stocks which are now represented by Consols, 
Reduced, and New Three per Cents. So that, in fact, 
trustees were not safe, unless specially empowered and 
protected by the deed under which they acted, in invest- 
mg in any other kind of security. They were liable to 
make good out of their own pockets any loss or defi- 
ciency that might happen to the fund; whilst they were 
bound to make over to the persons beneficially entitled 
any gain they might make. Thus, wherever trustees 
Were foolish enough to yield to the solicitations of those 
for whom they held the property, and made an improper 
livestment, they reaped no benefit, whilst those very 
barties were the first to turn round and call upon them 
to refund if there turned out to be a loss. The reason 
of this strictness was, of course, to prevent trustees 
from speculating with trust funds in their hands; whilst 
the effect of the rule was, that people, whose funds were 
m settlement, could never get more than 3 per cent. 
for their money. ‘True it is that trustees usually had 





powers of investing on mortgage security whiich yielded 
43 and 5 per cent.; but a mortgage was an inconvenient 
investment, except for large sums of money, inasmuch 
as it involved either an investigation of title or the risk 
of an imperfect or defective title. It wanted the sim- 
plicity of an investment in the funds. 

Meanwhile, commercial enterprise in England took an 
immense start; a thousand new channels of trade were 
opened, in which the returns for an outlay of money were 
higher than 8 per cent., and nearly as secure as the funds. 
Consequently, the practice sprung up of inserting into 
settlements powers to invest the trust funds, with the 
consent of the owners, not only in Government stocks 
and upon mortgage, but in the stocks and shares of 
railway and other commercial companies in Enyland, 
India, and the Colonies, and in stock of the Bank of 
England, giving at the same time to the trustees 
complete indemnity for making a change, which is 
undoubtedly accompanied with some greater degree of 
hazard. 

Thus many families were enabled materially 10 increase 
their incomes. But this advantage could only be gained 
when the settlement was prepared so as to contain these 
enlarged powers of investment, so long as the rule of the 
Court of Chancery remained unaltered. 

This important change was initiated by an Act of 
Parliament, which passed in the year 1859. The statute 
declares that any trustee, executor, or administrator may 
invest trust funds on real, 7.¢., mortgage securities, or in 
the stock of the Bank, or in East India stock, unless he 
is strictly forbidden by the settlement or deed so to do. 
By another Act passed in the following session, this pro- 
vision was made retrospective, 7. e., it was extended to all 
existing as well as to future settlements; and powers to 
make certain orders were given to the Lord Chancellor. 
Acting upon this legislative authority, the equity judges, 
on the Ist of February, 1861, made an order that all 
cash under their control might be invested “in Bank 
Stock, East India Stock, Exchequer Bills, 2} per Cent. 
Annuities, and upon mortgage,” as well as in the old 
Government Funds, namely, Consols, Reduced, and 
New Three per Cents. It has been definitely settled, 
that by the words “East India Stock” in the above 
order is meant nothing else than “ Old East India 
Stock,” which is guaranteed by the home government, 
and hence partakes of the character of British Govern- 
ment Stock. 

In a very remarkable case the present Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Westbury), in January 1864, on the appli- 
cation of a lady entitled to a certain fixed income out of 
a trust fund which, in its existing state of investment, 
then standing in Consols, was unable to pay the full 
income, and whose trustees, or rather one of whose 
trustees, refused to concur in making the necessary 
change, ordered the fund to be transferred at once into 
Old East India Stock, which gives rather more than 
5 per cent. interest; although this is a stock which 
must regularly depreciate in value until 1874, when it is 
liable to be paid off at par; and this is what is called a 
“ wasting security.” The Lord Chancellor’s order was 
manifestly in accordance with strict justice; for the lady 
was entitled to her full income, even although the fund 
itself must be eaten into in order to pay it in full. But 
until the Act of Parliament of 1860 the Court had no 
power to vary the terms of a contract between parties, 
which a settlement of property manifestly is. This 
lady, it may be observed, had for many months before 
sought for relief in vain, and the Master of the Rolls had 
not thought himself at liberty to depart so far from the 
old traditions of the Court in her favour. 
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Before altogether quitting this subject, it may be de- 
sirable to mention something respecting the state of 
the law with regard to promises and agreements made 
prior to marriage. The Statute of Frauds declares that 
no action is to be brought upon any agreement to settle 
property made in contemplation of marriage, unless the 
agreement be in writing; so that, if there be a verbal 
agreement only, on the part of the husband or the wife’s 
father, or any one else, previous to a marriage, to settle 
property, the fulfilment of such a promise must be left 
to the honour of the person so making it. But if there 
has been a promise in words only, followed by some part 
performance or fulfilment of the promise, then the pro- 
mise will be enforced. And the Courts of Equity, that 
is, of Chancery, would seem to have gone beyond the 
statute; for it has been laid down by a very high autho- 
rity, that, “if a party holds out inducements to another 
to celebrate a marriage, and holds them out deliberately 
and plainly, and the other party consents, and celebrates 
the marriage in consequence of them—if he had good 
reason to expect that he should have the benefit of the 
proposal which was so held out—a Court of Equity will 
take care that he is not disappointed, and will give effect 
to the proposal.” This seems to be a considerable 
advance upon the language of the statute; for the neces- 
sity of a writing, to make an agreement binding, would 
thus be avoided altogether. The truth is, there is great 
lifficulty in ascertaining what is the exact state of the 
law on this matter. On the one hand, there is great 
anxiety on the part of judges to enforce the fulfilment 
of obligations and representations in so important an 
affair as marriage; whilst, on the other hand, there is 
the Act of Parliament, which says that no agreement 
shall be enforced which is not in writing. Proposals, 
then, with respect to property should always be made by 
letter at least; and, if the property be of considerable 
value, regular marriage articles should be entered into. 
The objection to a letter is, that the terms are often so 
vague as to leave it doubtful whether the writer has made 
up his mind or not. A man who says to his son or to 
his intended son-in-law, “you” (or “ my daughter,” as 
the case may be) “ have very good expectations,” does 
in fact impliedly reserve to himself full liberty to make 
what dispositions he pleases; because he gives the ex- 
pectant to know that he has a good prospect, which may 
nevertheless be defeated. 

The degrees of mental resolution which we endeavour 
to express by the words “wish,” “ present intention,” 
‘‘ fixed intention,” “resolve,” etc., are often very diffi- 
cult to estimate from a writer’s expressions. When, 
however, the resolve passes on to a promise, an under- 
taking, or an agreement—anything which involves the 
participation of a second party in the transaction—then 
a letter is of course amply sufficient; and will be enforced 
by a Court of Equity without hesitation. 





DANIEL MANIN. 
A CHAPTER OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY.* 
I. 


Amone the many names which adorn the page of Italian 
history as patriots, none claims more admiration than 
that of Daniel Manin. A Venetian by birth, having been 
born in that fallen but beautiful city of the sea on the 
13th of May, 1804, his name is held in reverence by his 
countrymen, and in honour by all Italians. His father, 





* Tho writer of this brief memoir was a personal friend of Manin, and 
a member of the Venetian Parliament, 
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Pietro Manin, was an advocate of repute, and izispired 
his son with feelings of true patriotism. 

The young Daniel was sent first to the school of the 
Tomaschi, and afterwards to the University of Padua, 
and there was developed that genius which was after- 
wards to bring him under the notice of his fellow- 
countrymen as one of their most respected leaders. 
Before he was twenty years of age Manin became doctor 
in civil and canon law, after which he studied assi- 
duously jurisprudence, and gave much time to the study 
and translation of the Roman law. 

After some years of close practice, Manin became one 
of the most reputed advocates of the Venetian provinces. 
Affability with all classes of persons, and friendship 
with a few, were his habitual principles; and those who 
were admitted to his social circle were looked upon as 
privileged persons. 

At a very early age Manin married Teresa Perisgj- 
notti, by whom he had two children, Georgio and 
Emilia; and, notwithstanding the increasing cares of 
business, he always found time, after the fatigues of the 
day were passed, to walk abroad with these beloved little 
ones. To his domestic virtues Manin doubtless owed 
much of his first popularity, particularly among the 
female part of the Venetians, to whom was well known 
the tenderness of his heart, ever ready to assist the 
distressed and to take up the cause of young children. 

The mind of Manin had for a long time been at work 
upon the ways and means of freeing his enslaved 
country, and driving away the tyrants who were de- 
basing the minds and manners of the people by oppres- 
sion in every form. His active mind and patriotic 
spirit could not rest to know that, whilst other parts of 
the continent of Europe were daily improving, and 
adding to their strength by a refined civilization in its 
varied forms, Italy was still groaning under the power 
of her oppressors, for want of that union which alone 
gives strength. These thoughts continually pressing 
on his mind, he never lost an opportunity of speaking 
evith the people, and endeavouring to form a link of 
brotherhood with all parties of like feelings with his 
own. 

In the year 1841 arose the great question of deter- 
mining the line of railway from Venice to Milan, and 
Manin was elected one of the Commission. There being, 
as a matter of course, a great number of persons assem- 
bled on the occasion, he took that moment for speaking 
warmly about Italy and her, alas! many wrongs, speak- 
ing with that quiet and frank dignity peculiarly his 
own, saying disagreeable truths as a duty he owed to 
conscience, but in a manner which carried conviction 
to the hearts of all. 

The continued miseries of Venice oppressing his 
thoughts, in September of the year 1847 he declared 
in the Congresso della Scienziati his views of the 
Austrian Government unlawfully holding possession of 
a country not their own. The indignation of the Vene- 
tians was further roused by the speech of the Prince 
Metternich, wherein he declared that “ Italy was but a 
geographical expression.” Also the Count Palfi, the then 
Governor of the Venetian provinces, forgot his political 
prudence when he said that “Italy was affected with a 
violent inflammation, and wanted to be bled by 180,000 
soldiers.” This excited the already tried sensibilities of 
the people of Venice; and so great was the feeling 
against him, that the Count thought it prudent to send 
his wife and his children to Germany. 

Time wore on until the end of the year, and the 
mind of Manin was ever occupied in laying plans at 
least to ameliorate the condition of the oppressed and 
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suffering Venetians. He at last made up his mind to 
write a petition, or rather address, to the Emperor of 
Austria, proposing some decided reforms in tle adminis- 
tration, concluding with these words, ‘“ Something must 
be done for Italy, done quickly, and done well.” 

Poor Manin! his love for his country, and noble zeal 
for her well-being, brought him to trouble sooner than 
was expected—although, like a true patriot, he had made 
up his mind that he must suffer—for, on the 18th of 
January, 1848, he received a visit from the police, who 
strictly searched his house, and, although they found 
nothing to criminate him, arrested him, taking him to 
the far-famed prison of the “ Ponte dei Sospiri” (Bridge 
of Sighs). This raised the anger of the people against 
the government more than ever, and rendered the name 
of Manin more endeared to them. 

On the 17th of March, 1848, all Venice was astonished 
and excited at hearing that the Emperor of Austria had 
granted a Constitution. But, having been deceived 
before in the same way, the Venetians would not 
believe it, and no relaxation of tyranny being apparent, 
from a state of discontent the people passed into revolu- 
tion. 

To show from what little circumstances great events 
sometimes arise, I relate the following fact:—Some 
children—boys-——who had been attracted by the appear- 
ance of the soldiers in the great square of St, Mark, 
began throwing pieces of orange-peel, first at each other 
and then at the soldiers. Strange as it may appear, the 
soldiers became so irritated (for some elder persons had 
now joined in the fray) that they began to point their 
guns at the people, and, matters becoming worse, they 
fired into the midst of the crowd. Many were dan- 
gerously wounded, and some killed. Among the latter 
was a gentleman named Zen, who, in doing what he 
could to restore order, was shot. His friends conveyed 
him at once into the nearest chemist’s—where, in Italy, 
it is generally the custom for the doctors to attend—but 
poor Zen had not been there many minutes before he 
breathed his last. All was now confusion; and the 
brutality of the Austrian soldiery to an unarmed crowd 
raised the general indignation. Some friends of the 
poor fellow who had thus been made a victim undertook 
to break the fearful tidings to his, alas! now widowed 
wife and her two fatherless children. The messengers 
afterwards described her grief as of the most terrible 
kind, Consternation seemed to fall on all at the loss 
of life which had taken place, when of a sudden a sound 
of insurrection was heard near to the prison where Manin 
was confined, and the air was rent with the cries of the 
people for their “ friend” Manin. Louder and louder 
grew the shouts, and greater grew the enthusiasm of 
the excited people, as they placed themselves before the 
gates of the prison of the “ Bridge of Sighs,” when they 
loudly repeated their determination to set free the 
“ people’s friend,” At length some of the strongest and 
.most determined of the leaders, by means of large stones, 
and having also broken down some of the rails of the 
prison, which they used as levers, forced open the doors, 
and, entering into the prison, demanded of tho officials 
their friend, the man whom all wanted, Dr. Manin. 

With the greatest respect and decorum these men 
advanced into the presence of Manin, praying him to 
come with them, saying, “ We have made your prison fly 
open, and we entreat you to come with us from this 
place, where cruelty and injustice have put you.” This, 
however, Manin refused firmly to do. “ Thankful as I 
am,” said he, “ for your truth and trust in me, I cannot 
leave this place, where I have been illegally detained, 
unless by a formal decision of the Tribunal. When you 
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have obtained that, I am entirely at the service of my 
country and my friends.” 

The Venetians had now so shown their strength and 
determination that it was thought prudent to grant 
the request of the people, who were now in a state of 
insurrection, and a decree was issued for the liberation 
of Manin and also of Tommasco, the great literato. 
The decree declared that, not having sufficient evidence 
to proceed against Manin, he was declared free, Re- 
turning to the prison with the desired paper, the joy of 
the people knew no bounds; and, forcing down the door 
of the cell in which their friend was confined, four of the 
stoutest among their number advanced, and, with hearty 
and deep respect, requested Manin to seat himself on the 
door they had taken down. When he was scated, they 
raised this improvised seat on their shoulders, and, fol- 
lowed in like manner by Tommasco, they left the prison 
in triumph, amidst the shouts of the excited and over- 
joyed people. “ Viva Manin! Viva nostre Liberatore!” 
was heard across the waters of the Laguna, and at last 
reached the square of San Marco, even to the stairs of 
the residence of the Governor. 

The people now by general consent placed Manin at 
the head of affairs, as it was quite evident that things 
could not go on as they were, A deputation, consisting 
of some of the most respectable of the party, among 
whom was the advocate Avesani, who had been resident 
in London, occupied in writing against the temporal 
power of the Pope, waited (by Manin’s orders) on 
Conte Palfi, Governor of the Venetian provinces, and in 
a respectful but firm manner told him that it was the 
will of the people that he should cease to be Governor 
in Venice. But he naturally refused to resign. One of 
the number then gently reminded him of the words he 
had made use of respecting the inflammatory fever of 
Italy; adding, that it was their unalterable intention to 
send away those who were the cause of the inflamma- 
tion, and to give the government into the hands of the 
people’s friend, Manin. Conte Palfi now saw realized 
what he had been fearing for months. He endeavoured 
to gain time by saying he must consult with the mili- 
tary Governor of Venice, Prince Zichy. To so reason- 
able a demand the Commission of course acceded; and, 
having been sent for, the Prince soon arrived, when the 
request of the people was made known to him. 

The Prince had seen that such a result was likely to 
ensue, and, after conferring with the Conte Palfi, advised 
that the demand of the Commission should be complied 
with. The advocate Avesani then presented to them a 
paper to sign, in which they agreed to cede their power, 
delivering the town and fortress of Venice into the 
hands of the Commission for the people of Venice; at 
the same time giving the requisite orders to the troops 
that they should make no resistance to the will of their 
new rulers. Thus was a bloodless victory obtained, 
and Manin was at once declared Dictator and chief of 


. the government. ‘ 


It is supposed that this comparatively easy victory 
gained over Count Palfi and Prince Zichy may be 
accounted for by the fact that they were well assured 
for some time past that Venice was ripe for revolution, 
and that resistance would only cause much vain blood- 
shed, as well as imperil their own lives. The day had 
come, and they gave in to the necessity of the strong 
will of the excited people. tm 

A strict guard was set over both the Count and the 
Prince, until the steamer which was to convey them to 
Germany should be signalled. The captain of the 
steamer which conveyed Palfi was the bearer of papers 
to the admiral of the fleet, then in the Adriatic. Owing 
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to the confusion and the multiplicity of affairs which 
demanded immediate attention, the captain, instead of 
carrying his order to the admiral of the fleet, took his 
prisoner to ‘Trieste. Manin had ordered otherwise, 
and through this mishap was lost the fleet in the 
Adriatic. 

A great work was indeed done, but still more re- 
mained to do, for the soldiers were still in Venice— 
principally Austrians—but also some Italians. Right 
and justice had imparted strength to the people, while 
the consciousness of injustice and wrong brought weak- 
ness to the authorities, nay, almost cowardice; for such 
is doubtless the will of the Supreme Ruler of all! 

Manin’s first thoughts were now directed to the 
arsenal; and thither he, with about a hundred of his 
supporters, bent their steps. All had swords, but a very 
few had guns. He presented himself at the principal 
door, which was guarded by Austrian soldiers, afid told 
them that they must deliver up their arms, as their late 
governors were in their hands, and also the city. The 
soldiers, seeing the quantity of people who were with 
Manin, all of whom did not belong to his party, but had 
come as lookers-on, seemed inclined to accede to his 
demand; but the Captain Fai refused to give up his 
command, and ordered his men to fire on what he 
termed the insurgents. He was seized, however, and 
almost strangled before his orders could be obeyed. 
Seeing the discomfiture of their captain, and hearing 
that Count Palfi no longer ruled in Venice, the soldiers 
were panic-struck, and laid down their arms, Manin 
triumphantly taking possession of the magnificent 
arsenal. 

The arsenal now being safe in the possession of Manin 
and his party, the next thing was to form the govern- 
ment, which was done under its old republican form. 
The joy of the Venetians was indeed great ; the weight of 
Austrian oppression was removed; and their gratitude 
to him who had removed it knew no bounds. Manin, 
as President of the Republic of Venice, had more in 
view than the simple liberation of that city: he was 
ready to co-operate with the people in a universal vote 
for all Italy. But his great anxiety now turned on 
ridding Venice of the remaining Austrian soldiers. 
This he did by giving them three morths’ pay, and 
obtaining their parole, that, for the next three months, 
they would not fight against Italy. 

The formation of a new government is always a work 
requiring much deep thought, generous disposition, and 
honest principle. Manin possessed all these qualifica- 
tions, and many more which made him not the able 
minister, but the noble-minded and highly-endowed 
statesman. In the most difficult position in which he was 
now placed, neither his equanimity nor self-possession 
deserted him. Moderation, frankness, and a certain 
simple calm dignity were his great recommendations ; 
and no crowned head had more the reverence and 
respect of his subjects than Manin had of the Venetian 
people. 

In the meantime, Milan, encouraged by the events at 
Venice, began also to move, and the Podesta of the 
city, Signor Casati, wrote to the Emperor of Austria, 
also asking some reforms in the administration. The 
answer was an order for Casati to be imprisoned. After 
Which the revolution began in right earnest on the 
18th of March, and continued until the 23rd of the same 
month, when the inhabitants succeeded in driving ont 
many thousands of Austrian soldiers. Not only did 
the men show themselves true patriots in these glorious 
five days of Milan, but young and gentle women vied 
with their countrymen in acts of self-denial and courage. 
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Many did not hesitate to bestow their richest furni- 
ture, pianos, etc., for the forming of the barricades. 
The houses forming one entire street had the walls per- 
forated, so as to form a passage through the whole 
length, thus enabling the occupants to concentrate their 
fire on that part which claimed the attention of the 
moment. Well were the Milanese rewarded. Their 
beautiful city became free, and was under a Provisional 
Government until the 5th of August and the well-known 
armistice of General Salasco. 

The government of Venice now began to gradually 
put into order its several departments of the adminis- 
tration; but a great want stared her ruler in the face 
—that of money. Manin made an appeal to the people 
to make offerings of their silver plate (a noted luxury 
with all Venetians) to make money for the maintenance 
of the state. For his own wants he cared little. His 
ménage was the most simple. He began by giving 
up all his own; and his example was soon followed by 
others, jewels also being given to some extent. One 
distinguished lady in Paris, since dead, and who was 
a true admirer of Manin, being very anxious for his 
personal convenience, made a subscription of a large 
amount and sent it to him, but he most gratefully but 
firmly refused to accept it. 

One thing must not be forgotten, that, when Vincenza 
gave battle to the Austrians in May 1848, Manin, with 
his only son, Georgio, fought side by side; and the 
Venetians were in great danger of losing their chief, as 
a falling bomb exploded at their very feet, and they 
saved themselves only by retiring and falling flat on 
their faces. 

Affairs in Venice went on to the satisfaction of all 
parties, until Carlo Alberto, king of Piedmont, began, 
by means of his Consul Jaccanoni, to spread abroad the 
wish of Piedmont to take in Venice as a part of his 
kingdom. Much deep thought and anxious speculation 
this caused to Manin. Milan was freed, but was still 
only governed by a temporary government. The great 
thought of a kingdom of Italy, one and united, was 
cherished in the fertile brain and philanthropic soul of 
the great Italian, because, although Venice was so dear 
to him, and her well-being the first wish of his heart, 
all Italy was to him his “fatherland.” He did not 
think of the proud position that the people in their 
love had given to him, nor that, with the advancing 
well-being of Venice, the highest honours of the state 
would be his: his sole thought was the good of Italy 
at large, to make her name great among other great 
nations. 

On the 4th of July Manin gave a public proof of his 
self-abnegation, which all those who knew him could 
understand and appreciate. On that day was considered 
in the Assembly the all-important question of the fusion 
of Venice with Piedmont. All parties had agreed that 
she wanted but strength and funds to support her 
dignity among nations. The strife which had reigned | 
among the petty states of which Italy was formed had 
been the subject of deep and painful consideration to 
Manin; and hence he looked upon the idea of a fusion 
with Piedmont as likely to be the first step towards 
forming a kingdom of Italy. Although well knowing 
that this would deprive him of his justly merited 
power, his only thought was the good of his country. 
On that memorable day he thus addressed the mem- 
bers: “ We are republicans, both by origin and by heart ; 
but, to be good republicans, we must be virtuous; being 
virtuous, we must know how to make sacrifices; and 
therefore we must cheerfully set aside our own wishes 
for the good of the country, renouncing, if really neces- 
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sary, the name of Republic, and joining ourselves to 
Piedmont.” 

These few words, so simply dignified by good sense 
and honest patriotic feeling, convinced the members of 
the Assembly, and they, with but few exceptions, gave 
in their votes, seeing that the very giving up of his 
power was a proof how’ truly Manin saw the dire neces- 
sity in which the country stood, without money to in- 
crease the army or to pay the needful expenses of the 
state. Venice possessed but seven fortresses at that 
time, which all wanted large means to repair, enlarge, 
and strengthen them; therefore all appreciated the wise 
policy of Manin, whose first wish was that his beloved 
Venice should not again fall into the hands of her bar- 
barous oppressors: 

The King of Piedmont, Carlo Alberto, sent Signori 
Colli and Cibrario, as Commissioners Extraordinary, to 
Venice with 2000 Piedmontese soldiers, to take posses- 
sion of the government in his name; forming a Com- 
mission, together with one of the Venetian Ministers, 
Signor Castelli, as Manin had himself immediately retired 
on the arrival of the agents of Carlo Alberto. Manin 
suffered intensely at this time. His bright visions of a 
model republic, which civilization should cleanse of all 
the impurities of the old régime—of a people happy 
and contented, relieved from their state of bondage and 
ignorance—all now passed away. It was a sore trial. 
Still Manin was not a man of inaction; on the contrary, 
he was essentially a man of action; and this excusable 
weakness being passed, his whole thought and hope was 
that, after his self-sacrifice, he might see that what he 
had done was not in vain. 

On the evening of the 10th of August a general con- 
sternation seized all the people, on hearing a report that 
the King Carlo Alberto had fled in the night from 
Milan, and that an armistice had been signed by General 
Salasco, before mentioned, with Austria, accompanied 
with most degrading terms for poor ill-used Venice. 
On the following day the Venetians went to the Royal 
Commissioners, and, telling them of the manner in which 
the king had served them, told them that they must 
directly lay down their authority. The people made 
a great demonstration, and, directly the terms had been 
dictated to those men who formed the Commission, all 
voices joined in recalling Manin as their Dictator. 
Their friend, so esteemed and beloved, did not disappoint 
them; he accepted their trust, but telling them that 
he should convoke the “ Assembly,” and what was 
there decided he would stand by. The voice of the 
whole people was with Manin; and amidst the cheers 
and true gratification of the Parliament, he was re- 
elected “Dictator of the Provisory Government of 
Venice.” 

One of the most noble and touching proofs of Manin’s 
love for his country cannot be passed over, that, although 
head of the government, he never attempted to alter his 
simple manner of living, because he would not entail 
any unnecessary expenses on the state for himself, 
saying, it was not becoming for him to be living in 
state when all Venice was suffering from the effects of 
the late events. He was often asked by the people to 
tell them something of the events of the day, and of the 
hope of holding Venice as their own. On these occa- 
sions he would speak to them from the balcony of his 
house, and also from the house of the government, or 
indeed in any place where he was likely to warm the 
patriotic feelings of the people ; and the respectful silence 
and deep attention of his hearers showed how they valued 
his words. Often when he had finished his speech, and 
was about to give them his gracious “ Addio cari,” they 
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would entreat him for a few words more, as though the 
sound of his voice had a charm in it. And so it was, for 
Manin possessed an eminently sweet and yet full silvery 
voice, which, added to a smile which revealed his 
character to the least observant person, charmed the 
rudest and most unlettered into hearing him in respect- 
ful silence. 





OLD CLOTHES AND WHAT BECOMES OF 
THEM. ° 


Wuen the hawker, working the suburban districts, 
comes by with his barrow blooming with flowers, and 
petitioning for old clothes, old hats, and old boots, etc., 
in exchange for them, the bargain seems so one-sided 
that most people are only too glad to begin the barter. 
We afl get so sick of frowsy old clothes that it seems 
almost a comfort to get rid of them at any price; but to 
be able to translate them into geraniums and fuchsias, 
etc., to exchange musty, fusty, gabardines for fresh 
odours and rainbow hues, is more than anybody ever 
expected to do. The coster who initiated this subtle 
method of weeding our wardrobes must have had a 
special insight into female character, ever ready to ex- 
change the solid and useful for the brightly decorative ; 
at all events, this almost poetical method of filling old 
clothes-bags deserves to be mentioned as one of the 
most abundant means of building up a trade which has 
now assumed enormous proportions. The great dealers 
into whose hands our cast-off skins ultimately fall have 
arrived at the dignified position of merchants. The 
value of their exports to foreign countries makes no in- 
considerable item in our annual trade returns. The 
streams of old clothes that hour by hour are seductively 
drained, either by floral exchange, attractive advertise- 
ment, or by the downright pestering of “ Old Ikeys,” 
culminate in the great old-clothes mart in Houndsditch, 
where Hebrews most do congregate. This inodorous 
spot has been so often described in popular works that 
people are now pretty familiar with it, by name at least. 
But, having described the fierce contest which ensues 
over the mounds of old clothes therein daily deposited, 
our social statisticians seem to have had enough of them, 
and have proceeded no further. But the true interest 
in the story of old clothes begins just at the point where 
they leave off. To the question of what now becomes of 
them, we might answer that the greater part of them 
are now about to set out upon their travels, to enter new 
circles of socicty, and to see life both savage and civilized 
under a thousand new phases. 

Those that are intended to remain in this country 
have to be tutored‘and transformed. The “ clobberer,” 
the “reviver,’ and the “translator” lay hands upon 
them. ‘The duty of the “clobberer” is to patch, to sew 
up, and to restore as far as possible the garments to 
their pristine appearance; black cloth garments pass 
into the hands of the “ revivers,’” who rejuvenate seedy 
black coats, and, for the moment, make them look as 
good as new. The “translator's” duty is of a higher 
order: his office is to transform one garment into 
another; the skirts of a cast-off coat, being the least 
worn part of the garment, make capital waistcoats and 
tunics for children, etc. Hats are revived in a still 
more wonderful manner : they are cut down to take out 
the grease-marks, re-lined, and appear in the shops like 
new ones. ‘Ihe streets surrounding the old clothes- 
market are full of shops where these “clobbered” and 
“revived” goods are exposed for sale; and, really, a stran- 
ger to the trade would not know but that they were new 
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goods. There is a department of the market also dedi- 
cated to old clothes, male and female, “ clobbered” and 
“revived.” It is a touching sight to see the class of per- 
sons who frequent the men’s market and turn over the 
seedy black garments that are doing their best to put on 
a good appearance—the toilworn clerks, who for some 


social reason are expected to apparel themselves in black, 


and the equally careworn members of the clerical pro- 
fession, chiefly curates, whose meagre stipends do not 
permit of the extravagance of new suits of clothes. The 
ladies’ market is a vast wardrobe of silk dresses ; but, if 
we are to believe the saleswoman, the matrons of Eng- 
land are more thrifty than we gave them credit for. 
“ Servants come here to purchase, sir! No, indeed, sir, 
—ladies worth hundreds of pounds,” was the reply we got 
to our inquiries as to the class of purchasers. Black 
cloth clothes that are too far gone to be “ clobbered” 
and “revived” are always sent abroad to be cut up to 
make caps. France takes the best of these old clothes 
for this purpose. The linings are stripped out, and in 
this condition they are admitted duty free as old rags. 
Russia and Poland, where caps seem to be universally 
worn by the working population, are content with still 
more threadbare garments to be cut up for this purpose. 
The great bulk of our cast-off clothes of all kinds, how- 
ever, finds its way to two markets—Ireland and Holland. 
The old clothes-bags of the collectors may, in fact, be 
said to be emptied out in the land of Erin, as far as the 
ordinary order of clothes go, while to Holland only special 
articles of apparel are exported. Singularly enough, the 
destination of the red tunics of the whole British infan- 
try is the chest of the sturdy Dutchman. There seems 
to be some popular belief or superstition in that water- 
logged country that red cloth affords the best protection 
against rheumatism ; consequently, these jackets all find 
their way to the land of dykes. The sleeves are cut off, 
and they are made to button in a double-breasted fashion ; 
thus remodelled they are worn next to the skin, like a 
flannel waistcoat, by ail careful Dutchmen among the 
labouring classes. The Irish chiefly favour corduroys ; 
and we suspect the worn-out legs of British pantaloons 
of this material are cut off and converted into breeches 
for Pat. Where he gets those wonderful swallow-tailed 
coats with brass buttons is a puzzle to all the dealers ; 
it is very certain they do not come from this side of the 
Channel, and it is equally clear they are remnants of 
costume two generations back. 

Our readers will perhaps have noticed the special 
avidity the dealers in old clothes evince for all kinds of 
regimentals, full-dress liveries, volunteers’ uniforms, 
beadles’ coats, etc. Anything specially splendid in this 
line is marked by the collectors as a sportsman marks 
any rare and brilliantly plumaged bird, and ultimately it 
is sure to be bagged by them. One of the largest 
dealers in London in these showy dresses once said to 
us, seeing a guardsman going along the street, “A 
thousand to one that coat comes into my hands.” Really 
the inevitability there appears to be about the Gestina- 
tion of these regimentals, if known to their wearers, 
should make them very uncomfortable. The dealers 
would, if they could, strip them off their backs just as 
an eel-woman skins an eel. A Lord Mayor's footman’s 
full-dress livery is viewed by these gentry with wolfish 
eyes. These are the great prizes of the profession, and 
their barbaric splendours are destined for a special 
market—the South Coast of Africa, where Nature puts 
on her most gorgeous apparel, and the great ones of the 
land are determined to have something to match. Tra- 
Vellers often tell us of the marvellous appearance of the 
chiefs of these parts when in full mufti; but we scarcely 





expected to find our old clothes-dealers the regular cos. 
tumiers of these sable dignitaries, transmitting regi- 
mentals, laced liveries, and cocked-hats as regularly to 
them as a London tailor sends his clothes to his country 
customers. And Mumbo Jumbo will not be put off with 
inferior articles; the slightest blemish in colour or in- 
feriority in cloth is instantly detected and rejected by 
these semi-savages : hence the greatest care is necessary 
in catering for their wants. It is just possible that the 
Lord Mayors fdr these last dozen years would be able 
to recognise their own splendid liveries on the backs of 
a council of these potentates, if they could ever be got 
together for any purpose whatever. We ourselves saw 
an assortment of well-preserved liveries of the heir to 
the proudest throne in the world just being packed for 
exportation to the grand destination. of all fine liveries 
we have just mentioned. It should be some solace to 
the parish beadle that his clothes, instead of descending 
in the social scale like those of ordinary civilians, are 
destined to flame upon the back of some autocrat who 
holds the lives of thousands of men at his disposal, in- 
stead of only being the emblems of terror to poor parish- 
boys. The vast majority of the scarlet coats of our 
officers that are a little worn find their way to the great 
annual fair at Leipsic. There is a belief in the trade 
that the destination of this bright scarlet cloth is the 
cuffs and facings of the civil officials in the Russian 
Government. However this may be, the fact of second- 
hand regimentals finding their way to the great German 
fair is undoubted. The pepper-and-salt great-coats of 
our infantry go to our agricultural districts and to the 
Cape, but the heavier and more valuable artillery cloaks 
find their way to Holland; and that country and Ireland 
absorb between them the cast-off clothes of the police. 
There is one odd item of old clothes that has a singular 
history. There are still a certain class in the community 
addicted to the use of silk-velvet waistcoats. This class 
is generally to be found among the well-to-do tradesmen 
of country towns. The longevity of a black silk-velvet 
waistcoat is proverbial; it will not wear out. After 
adorning the respectable corporation of some provincial 
grocer until he is thoroughly tired of it, what does our 
reader think is its ultimate destination? ‘The pate of some 
street German or Polish Jew! In obedience to a Rab- 
binical law, it is not considered right by some of the 
more conscientious Hebrews to go uncovered ; and these 
secondhand waistcoats are bought up to make skull-caps 
for their use. 

But old clothes, after they have served the purposes 
of two or three classes of society, are yet far from clos- 
ing their career; when they have seen their worst, they 
take altogether a new lease of existence. As old Jason 
was renewed, in ,ancient story, by being ground in a 
mill, so are our garments in the present day. When 
old clothes are too bad for anything else, they are still 
good enough for shoddy and mungo. It is not many 
years since Mr. Ferrand denounced the “devil's dust” 
of the Yorkshire woollen manufacturers; this devil’s 
dust arises from the grand translation of old cloth into 
new. Batley, Dewsbury, and Leeds have been described 
as the grand centres of woollen rags—the tatterdema- 
lion capitals, into which are drawn all the torn, worn, 
cast-off clothes of Europe, and whence issue the pilot 
cloths, the Petershams, the beavers, the Talmas, the 
Chesterfields, and the mohairs in which our modern 
dandies disport themselves. The old rags, after being 
reduced to the condition of wool by enormous toothed 
wheels, are mixed with a varying amount of fresh wool, 
and the whole is then worked up into the fabrics we have 
mentioned, which now have the run of fashion. It is 
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estimated that shoddy and mungo supply the materials 
for a third of the woollen manufactures of this country. 
Here is a grand transformation, No man can say that 
the material of the coat he is wearing has not been 
already on the back of some greasy beggar. In one 
corner of the “animal products department” in the 
South Kensington Museum, the visitor can see hundreds 
of specimens of this shoddy and mungo—a perfect resur- 
rection of the old clothes from every country in Europe. 
The cast-off wardrobes of civilized man, ‘by a law of com- 
merce, are sucked into this country, and mainly into this 
metropolis, and in return we distribute it in perfect 
fabrics, destined to go once more the round of civiliza- 
tion; woollen fabrics are hard to die, and, for all we 
know, clothes are thus ground up over and over again. 

The final destination, however, of all old clothes is 
the soil ; when art can do no more for much-vexed woollen 
fibre it hecomes a land rag. 

We have pursued old clothes through so many shift- 
ing scenes that, having run them to earth at last, here, 
perhaps, it would be as well to leave them; but, no, they 
once more reappear ini our beer. Hops, we are told, of 
a certain quality cannot be grown without the manure of 
land rags. Thus the final destination of old clothes 
after all is the human frame, and we only finally lose 
sight of them when, instead of clothing this vile corpus, 
they are transmuted into the body itself, as we quaff the 
foaming tankard, or the more genteel bottled bitter of 
Bass or Allsopp.— Times. 


MONT ST. MICHEL. 


In the days of Henry Plantagenet the cathedral of 
Avranches was one of the finest in France. And this 


cathedral King Henry had cause to remember ; for, after 
spending a very uncomfortable Lent, through fear of 
excommunication at Easter, on account of the murder of 
Thomas & Becket, he was forced to kneel upon the step 
of its north door, and to swear upon the Gospels that 
he had neither ordered nor desired such a summary 
method of getting rid of the turbulent and haughty 


churchman. Whether his conscience pricked him or 
not as he knelt we cannot be certain; but, having made 
his confession, he received the papal absolution, and 
then, at all events, his mind was at ease. 

Now the traveller is shown at Avranches the place 
where the cathedral stood, the mob at the Revolution 
having so thoroughly done: its work of destruction ; and 
the only relic left, excepting a few stones in a heap, is 
this identical door-step. The site now forms a public 
promenade, and, from the high elevation, the view is a 
splendid one. What must it have been from the sum- 
mit of the noble building that was the glory of the 
country round! The peculiarities of the prospect consist 
in the beauty of the rich wide valley on the one side, with 
its river winding towards the north, the straight road to 
Granville, along which the eye travels for mile after mile, 
and many a little hamlet lying snugly, with its church 
tower rising from amongst the trees; and, on the other, 
the extent of sand, either bare or covered with a few feet 
of water, according to the tide, which stretches out to the 
distant sparkling horizon of the bay of Cancale, the 
blue border of the coast of Brittany inclosing it, and the 
tall rocks of St. Michel and 'lombeline rising like the 
pyramids from its level. But there is good reason to 
believe that some of the predecessors of good Bishop 
Huet, the classical scholar and bishop of Avranches, 
looked down from the leads of their cathedral upon a 
scene very different indeed from this. For there are 





OLD CLOTHES AND WHAT BECOMES OF THEM. 


records existing in the public library at Avranches, 
lately quoted by J. Smith, Esq., in a paper read before 
the Glasgow Archeological Society, which make it a 
historical fact, that, up to the end of the seventh, or the 
beginning of the eighth century, that which is now an 
extended waste of water and sand was a mighty forest, 
thick with undergrowth, a resort of wild animals and 
a cover for deer. In still earlier times, when priests 
and people gathered round the stone of St. Samson near 
Dinan, and the Menhir du Champ Dolent, at Dol, was a 
silent witness to many a dark superstition, a college of 
Druids are said to have fixed upon the strange cone 
of granite that towered high above the oaks as a fitting 
spot on which to carry on the practice of their religious 
rites. And, further, it is conjectured that the name 
Tombeline, by which the neighbouring rock is known, 
is derived from its dedication to the worship of the 
pagan divinity Bel. But be that as it may, the oracle 
on Mont St. Michel was for a time as famed as was 
Delphi on Mount Parnassus; and abrisk sale in charms 
and sacred ornaments and arrows, endowed with miracu- 
lous virtues, was carried on there by so-called Druidesses 
with the mariners on that dangerous coast. At the 
beginning of the eighth century, however, when Childe- 
bert bore the title of King of the Franks, and Pepin 
had contrived to win for himself almost every other royal 
prerogative, St. Aubert was bishop of Avranches. He, 
good man, looking across the forest beneath him to the 
mount, felt himself moved to found thereon a church, to be 
dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel, who is one of the 
patron saints of high places; and, in order to gain for it 
the reputation of peculiar sanctity, he resolved to endow 
it with portions of the relics which St. Michael left 
behind him when he visited Mount Garganus, now 
Mont St. Angelo, in the kingdom of Naples; namely, 
of the altar, and the altar-cloth, on which his feet had 
rested. 

On this errand he despatched two messengers to 
Italy; and during their absence it was that, most pro- 
bably by a depression of the land, an incursion of the 
sea took place. The forest trees were laid low by a 
violent gale from the north, and the waves swept in, 
carrying all before them, submerging the fallen stems, 
bearing them down or breaking them short off by their 
irresistible rush; and soon, where the wild animals 
lurked in the deep recesses of the wood, some six miles 
or more from the shore, there were many feet of water 
and sand, which quickly accumulated by every tide, 
until at length, in course of time, it acquired the breadth 
and consistency which it now presents. 

According to one or two ancient accounts of this re- 
markable convulsion which so much affected the land 
level of all those parts, the messengers of St. Aubert 
returned on the 16th day of October, 709. But who 
can picture to themselves their astonishment and alarm? 
They imagined that they must have mistaken their road 
home, and have found their way into another world, 
At the present time the country people tell you of the 
forest buried under the sand, and of the stems of the 
trees having been seen, standing as they grew, far below 
high-water mark; and some travellers have been for- 
tunate enough to be able to testify, by ocular evidence, 
to the truth of these tales. Mr. Smith, in his paper 
mentioned above, adduces many instances and proofs 
which make it evident that a most remarkable sub- 
mergence of land, with woods and buildings, has taken 
place around what are now called the Channel Islands 
and the coasts of Normandy and Brittany, of which 
that sudden depression of the coast which caused the 
inroad of the sea around Mont St. Michel was pro- 
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bably but a part. The Abbé Manet states that, by the 
great gale of the 9th of January, 1735, large quantities 
of the sand in the bay of Cancale were shifted by the 
violence of the waves, and the trunks of the trees were 
discovered in great numbers, all lying from north to 
south, just as they were overthrown so many years ago. 
But we need not go abroad to find such another in- 
stance. That which is called the Wash, off Hunstanton, 
was ages ago dry land and a wide-spread forest, and 
now, by the operation of the New Outfall Act, under 
the Norfolk Estuary scheme, many thousands of acres 
are being again reclaimed from the sea; and perhaps 
the time may come when, by the skill of our engineers, 
the whole may be dry land once more, and bear for our 
posterity a more valuable crop than the ancient forest 
that stood there of old. 

From the time of St. Aubert, or at least from the 
time of which any record of Mont St. Michel exists, it 
bears a most checkered history, both as monastery and 
stronghold. It took a very conspicuous part when 
Normandy and Brittany was the battle-field of the 
English and French during the reigns of the Plan- 
tagenets, and the former province was that ancient 
dukedom of which the Channel Islands are now the 
only relics remaining in the possession of the English 
Crown. 

Here Henry, the youngest son of William the Con- 
queror, was besieged by his brothers; and, although he 
effectually resisted them, yet he was reduced to the 
This want 
was generously supplied by his brother Robert, who ex- 
cused his imprudence by saying, “He is our brother. 
Had he died through lack of water, how could we supply 
our lack of him ?” 

In the year 1422 the valour of the inhabitants and of 
the Norman knights, under Louis d’Estouteville, obliged 
the English to raise the siege, which they had maintained 
for nearly six months with fifteen thousand men; and 
two iron mortars which the retreating enemy left under 
its walls were until lately displayed at its gates. 

Thus it continued alternately a shrine of devotion and 
an almost impregnable fortress, until the Revolution 
dispersed the Benedictine monks, and it became a 
prison. 

The easiest way of apprpach to Mont St. Michel, for the 
visitor, is from Pontorson. Indeed, it is nothing but 
a pleasant day’s drive from Dol through Pontorson (at 
which place there is little of interest) to the Mount, and 
thence on to Avranches, or vice versd. Let the traveller 
so manage as to enter Dol late on a summer night; or, 
better still, let him walk down the silent street by moon- 
light, and he will seem to be breathing the air of the 
middle ages. Let him note the dark arcades under the 
wide projecting gables ; the curiously carved stone pillars 
which support them ; the dark granite, of which material 
the town is built; a ray of moonlight dividing house from 
house, and falling across the wide paved street; the 
pointed roofs cutting sharp against the clear sky; the 
bright lights and deep shadows, with the stillness as of 
acity of the dead. Then, as it is said of the Coliseum, 

** The wide and tender light 

Will soften down the hoar austerity 

O7 rugged desolation, and fill up, 

As ’twere anew, the gaps of centuries, 

Leaving that beautiful which still is so, 

And making that which was not,” 
This is especially true. of the granite cathedral of 
Dol, which, when seen by daylight, owing to its sadly 
mutilated condition, excites as much pain as pleasure. 

The following bilingual notice, which affords amuse- 
ment to the English traveller, is, or was last summer, 





conspicuously placed in the town. It is on a board 
mounted on top of a high post :— 
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About a mile and a half from the town is the Druidical 
monolith, a more remarkable and imposing one than 
that of the Menhir du St. Samson near Dinan, called 
“la Pierre du Champ Dolent.”* It stands thirty-two feet 
six inches high, is twenty-five feet in circumference, and, 
if you believe the country people, it extends twelve or 
thirteen feet underground. This enormous block of 
stone was very likely cut from Mont Dol, a rocky emi- 
nence rising alone from the flat surface of the “ Champ 
Dolent,” once, doubtless, covered by the sea, and which is 
distant nearly two miles and a half. What a business 
the cutting and moving and setting up must have been ! 
and how was it accomplished, if there were not giants 
in those days? ‘The road from Dol, and the best to 
Mont St. Michel, passes through Pontorson ;. and there, 
at certain seasons of the year, you may meet strings of 
country carts in great numbers loaded with sand from 
the bay, and carrying it into the country to be used as 
manure for the fields. 

The river Couésnon, which forms the boundary between 
Brittany and Normandy, is crossed by a bridge at Pont- 
orson; thence if takes its way through the sand, until, 
flowing under Mont St. Michel, it pursues its sluggish 
course out to the sea. Soon after passing through the 
town, the innumerable white heaps of sea-sand give the 
scene the appearance of a large encampment, and the 
only foliage to be seen, with rare exceptions, is that of 
the feathery tamarisk, which rejoices in the loose sandy 
soil and the salt breeze. Before long—for the Mount is 
only about four miles distant from Pontorson—the gray 
rock is to be seen towering up high amid the hazy 
atmosphere. As one approaches it, keeping carefully 
the track, for fear of quicksands on either side, the 
massive ramparts and towers and battlements are 
seen rising over the mysterious rock itself; above is 
a motley cluster of walls and arches and colonnades, 
and roofs of every shape and height; and the whole 
is crowned with the light tracery of the church choir 
and the lofty pinnacles pointing to the sky. While 
one is struck with the solemnity and beauty of the 
pile, and the strangeness of its situation, a deep feeling 
of awe arises at the thought of the fate of those 
who were immured within those frowning walls, whose 
narrow windows only gave a change of scene from the 
melancholy flat of sand to the dreary expanse of water. 
Having passed up the narrow street, whose houses, placed 
on the leeward side of the rock, form the town of about 
four hundred souls, we ascend by a series of steps, 
until fairly inside the fortress; and then comes the some- 

* This name has been supposed to mark the spot as the scene of some 
terrible slaughter in battle, or bloody sacrifice. But ‘‘ daul’ is an old 
Brezonec word, ‘‘daul-maen” signifying a table-stone, from which 


**dolmen,” in Cambro-British, and ‘“dol,’’ in the kindred Welsh tongue, 
mean ‘‘a vale” not unfrequently. 
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what hazardous investigation of the dark cells and 
labyrinthine passages, while the guide tells stories of 
the ancient owbliettes and the iron cage and the black 
hole, the depths of which no one has sounded. Just 
lately the prisoners have been removed, as the expense 
and the trouble of bringing supplies to the rock were 
found to be too heavy; in future, therefore, the building 
will be seen to much greater advantage than formerly, 
when many parts were closed to the visitor, and the 
noble and beautiful Salle des Chevaliers was occupied by 
the looms at which the prisoners worked. This latter, 
one of the finest Gothic halls in existence, dates from 
the twelfth century. It was the scene of the institution 
of the Knights of St. Michael, by Louis x1. Thence you 
visit the refectory, the cloister, with its exquisite stone 
carvings—* a gem of Gothic architecture”—and the crypt, 
which contains a circle of granite columns, each thirty- 
nine feet in circumference, which support the church. 

The building has seven times been in danger of 
destruction by fire. In 1834 the church was in flames, 
but ‘fortunately the choir escaped damage. From the 
gallery and the roof the view all around is magnificent, 
with an immense horizon. M. Carro, in‘his “ Voyage 
chez les Celtes,” gives the total height from’ the level of 
the sand at four hundred and twenty-two feet six inches, 
the diameter at base nine hundred and ten feet, which 
makes the whole mass very nearly the same dimensions 
as the second of the great pyramids of Gizeh. Provided 
that there be sufficient time, and his conductor. knows 
the route well, the visitor to Mont St. Michel may vary 
his return to Avranches by traversing the sands in that 
direction ; but let him beware of the flowing tide, which 
runs in over the flats with great rapidity—sometimes, it 
is said, as fast as a horse can gallop. Nowhere in the 
Channel are the tides so high as in the bay of Cancale 
and on the coasts of Normandy and Brittany, in some 
places amounting to not less than fifty feet. 

There is an inn on the rock, at which dinner may be 
obtained, and it is not impossible to get lodgings. 
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Varieties. 


Fate or Sir JoHN FRaNKLIN’s ExPEDITION.—The singular 
fate of La Perouse and his expedition was unknown to the 
civilized world for thirty-eight years, and then brought to 
light only by the exertions of one individual, Captain Dillon, 
an English master of a merchant ship. Here, too, we have 
the first intimation of the fate of Frobisher’s five men—after 
being shrouded in mystery for two hundred and eighty-five 
years—all but determined by personal inquiry among the 
natives. Why not, then, be able to ascertain from the same 
natives—that is, of the same Innuit race—all those particulars 
so interesting, and many of them so important to science, 
concerning the Lost Polar Expedition? 1 was now convinced, 
more than I had ever been, that the whole mystery of their 
fate could have been, and may yet be determined.—Captain 
Halls “ Tiife with the Esquimaus.” 


Survey or JervsALEM.—While the survey of the city is 
proceeding Captain Wilson has been exploring underground, 
and has made some important discoveries to elucidate its 
ancient topography, the most important of which is the dis- 
covery of “one of the arches of the causeway which led from 
the city to the Temple, in a very good state of preservation, 
the span of which is between forty and fifty feet, and com- 
posed of large stones like those seen in the Jewish wailing- 
place.” He has also discovered another large cistern in the 
Haram or Temple area, and says the whole area is perfectly 
honeycombed with passages and cisterns ; and he had himself 
lowered eighty-two feet down a well, which is in what was 


formerly the Valley of the Cheesemongers, and followed the. 


stream for a considerable distance till he came to the spring, 


with some steps down into it, which were cut in the solid. 


rock.—Colonel James, of the Ordnance Survey Office. 


Tue CurRE WORSE THAN THE Disease.—-Dr. John Chapman 
has published a pamphlet on the treatment of sea-sickness, for 
which he has satisfied himself that he has discovered a remedy. 
It consists in lowering the temperature of the spinal region 
by the application of ice, and an india-rubber bag has been 
invented by means of which the ice is kept in contact with 
each region of the spine ; the upper portion of the ice being 
prevented from falling down as the melting proceeds, and the 
mouth being so effectually closed as to prevent the water from 
escaping as the ice melts. Each bagful melts in about two 
hours; so that, for the passage between Dover and Calais, one 
suffices; between Newhaven and Dieppe three bagfuls are 
required, between Dover and Ostende two. The result of 
seventeen experiments is declared by Dr. Chapman to show 
that the effect of this expedient is to destroy all unpleasant 
symptoms. 


Gov’s GreETINGs.—God greets many a one who never ob- 
serves, and many more who'never thank him for it.. When, for 
instance, his sun wakes thee early to the enjoyment of another 
day of life and health, it is as if he said to thee “ Good-morn- 
ing!” and when, at eventide, thine eye closes in peaceful slum- 
ber, it is because God hath bid thee “ Good-night ;” and when 
thou sittest down to a well-spread board with a good appetite, 
it is God’s gift for thy good. When, again, thou art enabled 
timely to discover some threatened danger, what is it but God 
saying to thee, “Take heed, my child, and turn back beforeit be 
too late’? When, on some early summer morning, thou walkest 
about amid the blossoming flowers and the singing birds, and 
thy heart feels light and joyful, is not God saying to thee, 
«“ Welcome, heartily welcome to my palace garden”? And 
when, all of a sudden, perhaps, without thou knowing how or 
why, thy heart is moved to good thoughts, and thou beginnest 
to feel sorrow for having done wrong,-and a desire to do better, 
is not thy Heavenly Father saying to thee, “Oh, grieve not 
my Holy Spirit which now stirs within thee” ? Or, when thou 
passest by a new-made grave, and a sudden shudder of anxious 
foreboding runs cold through thy frame, is not God greeting 
thee with the fatherly admonition, “‘ Remember now thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh in which thou shalt say 1 have no pleasure in 
them; for there is neither wisdom nor device in the grave, 
whither thou art fast hastening”? Oh, yes, these are God’s 
greetings, “whether we will hear or whether we will for- 
bear.” But, if we hail them not with pleasure in time, we shall 
remember them with vain regret in eternity.—From the 
German, 
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